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Campus Amid 
the Totems 


Sheldon Jackson Junior College 





By Pres. R. Rolland Armstrong, 
D.D., Princeton Seminary 1936. 


The year was 1868. The Rus- 
sians had gone, bag and bag- 
gage, leaving the wonderful 
territory of Alaska which they 
had sold to the United States. 

Ten years before, Sheldon 
Jackson was graduated from Princeton Seminary. He 
struck out for the great open spaces of the West. 
When he reached Alaska he was impressed by the need 
of youth for Christian education. Seven pupils formed 
the first student body in an old military guard house 
left by the Russians. 

This primitive beginning ultimately became the 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College at Sitka with its two 
hundred students, a lovely campus of 354 acres with 
its background of towering mountains and its frontage 
on Crescent Bay. From where do they come — this 
wonderful group of youngsters that make up the Shel- 
don Jackson family? Some of them like Maryann are 
Eskimos from the great barren snow covered lands to 
the far north. 

“What did you think of when you saw your first 
tree?’’ | asked Maryann. ‘I walked up to the tree 
and touched it,’’ she said. ‘‘You see in my country 
there are no trees, only bushes and grasses that grow 


Maryann (center) who 
had never seen a tree! 
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Sheldon Jackson Junior College 


up in the short hot summers and die down with the 
first frost of Autumn. The tallest object | ever saw 
was a radio antenna that whipped in the Arctic storms. 
Our communication with the outside world is by air- 
planes that land on a metal strip to keep the planes 
from sinking out of sight when the ground thaws.” 

Jerry Gresham, the English teacher from Atlanta, 
Georgia, who is now our High School principal, was 
constantly amazed by the international character of 
the student body. ‘‘It is wonderful that we can work 
together as brothers here without ever saying a word 
about brotherhood.”’ “‘Icherow, what brought you 
from Japan to Sheldon Jackson?” 

“‘l came after writing letters for two years,”’ said 
Ichi. ‘‘For a long time | saved my money by working 
as a truck driver eighteen hours a day. Then | worked 
my way to San Francisco on a freighter. Then on an- 
other boat to Seattle, and finally on a barge to Alaska.”’ 

Other students joined Jerry and Icherow, and 
Jerry continued to ask questions. ‘‘Josie, you came 
all the way from Kenya, how did you hear about this 
school?’’ ‘‘l learned about it from the American Con- 
sulate in Kenya,’’ said Josie. ‘‘So did Crispus and 
Caren.”’ 

‘‘Muheer, you and Basim came from Jordan, how 
in the world did you ever hear of Sheldon Jackson 
College?’”’ ‘‘l was working as a guide in Bethlehem 
in the Holy Land and a tourist from Skagway, Alaska, 
told me about it.” 

One of the most significant occasions at Sheldon 


Molly and Etla rehearsing for the 
Christmas Chorus. 





Jackson each year is the pre-school 
conference designed to get faculty mem- 
bers both new and old off to a good 
Start for the new year. This time | in- 
vited Dr. Walter Soboleff as our speaker. 
We are proud of Dr. Soboleff as one of 
Our outstanding graduates. Born and 
raised in a small village, the grandson 
of a Russian priest, he was evangelist- 
at-large for the Presbytery of Alaska, 
and now Chaplain of the Alaska Na- 
tional Guard. We counted heavily on 
his wise counsel. 


“When you deal with the native stu- 
dents,’’ he warned, ‘‘remember they 
have not passed completely over the cul- 
tural bridge. Their fathers and mothers 
still have their tribal beliefs of the past. 
The young Indian teenager must of ne- 
cessity accept Christianity only as he 
sees it practiced in our own lives. 


“During its eighty years this school 
has seen third and fourth generations 
come and go, and its influence has gone 
deep into the hearts of Alaskans, Indi- 
ans, Eskimos and whites. They have 
scattered far and wide, and their lives 
are witnessing to the touch of God’s 
spirit which came to them here as stu- 
dents. There is Percy serving as clerk 
for government schools, Andrew a for- 
mer legislator, William a vigorous pro- 
ponent of native rights, Arthur and 
Henry as pastors of churches, Corrine 
as a teacher, and Swanson as a doctor.”’ 


Dr. Soboleff stopped, and my mind 
went back to another student of Sheldon 
Jackson whom | had met years ago 
when on itinerant missionary travel in 
far off St. Lawrence Island. It was bitter 
cold. The winter darkness was deep 
except for a narrow shaft of yellow light 
from a window, the snow cracked under 
the mukluks because of the intense 
cold. ‘‘Hullo’’, | heard through the driv- 
ing wind, ‘‘l would like to talk to you.’’ 
It was Adelinda Womkon’s voice. ‘‘It’s 
so good to see you,”’ she said. 


“| had to leave college because my 
father is ill. | want you to have prayer 
with him, my mother is very worried.”’ 
Several members of the family were 
there, they were silent at the entrance 
of a stranger. The Angel of Death was 
approaching. “‘Will you lead in prayer?’’ 


It was a new kind of altar for me with 
the smell of burning seal oil in the air 
instead of the fragrance of flowers. 
There was a Coleman lamp instead of 


Small group instruction makes for a 
good education. 


candles. As the words of my prayer 
were translated, | prayed silently that 
the Holy Spirit would touch the hearts 
of this humble Eskimo family. 


Later in a sanctuary at Fairbanks | 
looked and saw my Eskimo college 
friend. Her eyes were searching to 
make sure that she was recognized. 
“What are you doing here?’’ | asked 
with surprise. ‘‘l taught in some remote 
villages,’’ she replied. ‘‘Then | married, 
and now | am a regular teacher in the 
Fairbanks school system.” 


Tomorrow would be Commencement 
Day. The school auditorium was silent 
as the final pageant began in the glow 
of candlelight. Paul stepped forward 
and looked at the faces of his fellow 
students. What he had to say was part 








Josie and her sister Caren along with 
a fellow Kenyan Cris, and students 
from Hong Kong, Jordan and Japan. 


of the pageant, but it had come to have 
real meaning for him: 


“Let me have a heavy cross, with 
God’s help | will carry it. Thus far | 
have refused Him, now | remember how 
heavy was the cross of Jesus on the 
way to Golgotha, | will not refuse to 
carry mine.” 


The students knelt in prayer. Tomor- 
row would be graduation. Then they 
would leave .. . Paul to the trolling boat 
at Hoonah, James to the whaling crew, 
Mary Jane to babysit, Georgene to work 
at the cannery, Steve to service air- 
planes, Warren to work with a surveyor. 


They will join the three thousand oth- 
ers who have gone out from Sheldon 
Jackson and into the life of the world. 
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Mohammedan Mosque. Symbol of the 
Faith of Islam which dominates the 


land of Iran. 





William McE. Miller, D.D., 
Princeton Seminary 1918. 
Member of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., and of 
the Iran Mission of the U. P. 
Church in the U.S. A., 1919- 
1962. 


An Unseen Power 


“Why are you so happy tonight?’ 
asked Khanum Jalily. ‘‘Have you been 
drinking?”’ 

“No,”’ replied Aqa Jalily. ‘‘You 
know | don’t drink. | have become a 
Christian!”’ 

Khanum Jalily was dumbfounded. 
To break the law of God contained in 
the Holy Koran by getting drunk would 
have been bad enough, but to become 
an infidel was far worse. 

All his life Aqa Jalily had pro- 
fessed his faith in Allah and in his 
Apostle Mohammed. He had said the 
prayers and kept the month of fasting, 
and often walked alone outside the walls 
of Teheran in the early morning hours 
with the hope of coming nearer to God. 
But his best efforts to find peace and 
joy seemed doomed to failure, and he 
remained an unhappy seeker for truth. 

Then one day Aga Jalily received 
an invitation to come to church. It 
came from Dr. Samuel Jordan (Prince- 
ton Seminary 1898) the principal of the 
Christian Boys’ School in Teheran in 
which Aqa Jalily’s son was a pupil. 

“Let us go to church together,’’ 
said the father to his son. And so, for 
the first time in his life, Aga Jalily at- 
tended a Christian church service. 

Aqa Jalily had come expecting to 
hear an address on some secular sub- 
ject, but he soon realized that he was 
in a religious meeting. The little Evan- 


gelical Church of Teheran had dared for 
the first time in its history to conduct a 
week of meetings for the purpose of 
making Christ known to the followers 
of Islam. Having been brought up in the 
court of the Shah, and being a govern- 
ment official, Aqa Jalily looked with 
some disdain upon the men_ seated 
about him. But as God’s word was 
spoken he forgot the others and began 
to look at himself. He was a sinner 
needing a savior. 

The preacher invited those who 
wanted to be saved from their sins to 
remain, and Aqa Jalily and his son came 
forward and sat in the front pew. Then 
the preacher said, ‘‘As a sick man 
comes to a doctor whom he trusts and 
commits himself to him for healing, so 
a sinner may come to Jesus Christ, who 
died for our sins and rose from the dead 
and is now present with us, to find for- 
giveness and cleansing and a life of joy 
and usefulness.’’ Immediately Aqa Jalily 
arose, and with trembling voice said, 
“lam the greatest sinner in this room, 
and | now believe on Christ and receive 
Him as my Savior!” 

When he left the church he felt as 
though a great burden had been lifted 
from his heart, and he was happier than 
he had ever been before. ‘‘I don’t know 
what happened,” said Aqa Jalily. ‘It 
seemed that some Unseen Power lifted 
me to my feet, and gave me the cour- 





age to confess that | was a sinner and 
had come to Christ for salvation.” 

From that time this ‘‘Unseen 
Power”’ of the Holy Spirit was in control 
of his life. His wife and other members 
of the family followed his example and 
professed faith in Jesus Christ. 

At his baptism Aga Jalily resolved 
to tell others what Christ had done for 
him. He started a meeting in his own 
home for his friends and neighbors. For 
more than thirty years that meeting has 
been continued, and every Saturday 
night Aga Jalily with beautiful Christian 
courtesy serves tea to his guests. Then 
he reads and explains the Bible to them 
and prays for them, lovingly urging 
them to give their hearts to the Savior. 

Frequently in the daytime he dis- 
tributes copies of the Scriptures and 
Christian books in the streets. After 
retirement from government service Aqa 
Jalily devoted his whole time to the 
work of the Gospel. At the age of sev- 
enty he was graduated from the Train- 
ing School for Evangelists. Now, at 
eighty-three, he is still busy in the serv- 
ice of his beloved Savior. 

Every morning through the week 
except Sunday, Aqa Jalily is in the 
Christian Reading Room talking with the 
young men who gather there, and telling 
them what Christ means to him. In the 
evenings he is there again sharing in 


Aqua Jalily and Aqa Nikpur 
the evangelist of the Church. 
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Aqa Jalily with young men after the 
church service. 








This is how your luxurious Persian 
rugs are made! 


the Bible class for Muslim inquirers. In 
this class which has been conducted 
five times a week for many years, thou- 
sands of men have met Jesus Christ, 
and some have been ready to take up 
the cross and follow Him. 

Aqa Jalily spends much time daily 
in the early morning in prayer for his 
friends. In 1949 he first heard of Billy 
Graham, and has prayed for him every 
day since. 
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Aga Jalily in pulpit of Evangelical 
Church of Teheran where he was 
converted and baptized. 


Sometimes the question is asked, 
“Can Muslims be converted to Chris- 
tianity?’”’ Those who know Aqa Jalily re- 
ply with all assurance, ‘‘Indeed they 
can, for nothing is impossible for the 
Unseen Power of God!” 

“When | was a Muslim,”’ says Aqa 
Jalily, ‘‘l thought | knew God, but | did 
not really know him. I came to know 
God when | saw him in Jesus Christ. 
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Now, | am able to call God ‘Father’. 


Aga Jalily and friends in Christian Reading Room. 








For Centuries to Come 


How? 


Who Will Benefit a 


Presbyterian Church, Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Founded 1717 


. . . this church will enjoy an endless procession of ‘‘sons’’ as students 
in Princeton Seminary — and as ministers in the Service of Christ around 
the world. 


Two couples in its membership have specified that the residue of their 
Annuities, Life Income, and Life Dividend agreements with Princeton 
Seminary become Scholarship Memorial Funds in the name of the church. 


THE STUDENTS who will match the gifts of money with their gift of life. 
THE SEMINARY — more than 12,000 ministers trained since 1812. 


THE CHURCH, through the visits of its ‘‘sons’’, some we hope from its 
own membership. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD in a thousand outposts in many lands 
and 


THE DONORS themselves . . . spiritually, financially. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
105 Hodge Hall 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Without obligation, please send me information on “Gifts With Income 
For Life’. 
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Oiso Academy House (House of En- 
counter) is a project of the Nippon 
Christian Academy. 


by Haruo Saiki, Director, Th.M., Princeton Seminary '59 


Yukiko a non-Christian girl, was 
one of seventy-five students attend- 
ing a three day conference on ‘‘Point 
of contact between University and 
Modern Japanese Society.” 

“What was your impression of 
the last Student Conference Yukiko?”’ 

“Wonderful! It was wonderful! 
I’ve never experienced such an inter- 
esting meeting in my college life.’’ 

“Why do you think it was wonder- 
ful?”’ | asked. 

‘First of all it was the whole atmos- 
phere. We could all talk freely though we 
came from different backgrounds. There 
are many students at our University, so 
many indeed that we become indifferent 
to each other. We are lonely among many, 
and it’s hard to find good friends. In the 
University | am just one student, but in 
that conference | was a person. There is 
nothing like this in my school life."’ 

@ee 


It was a conference on the Japanese 
Church, with thirty-eight participants: 

‘Whenever | go to church | feel my- 
self to be a great sinner. Human weakness, 
repentance, self-examination, asking for 
forgiveness, these words break me down. 
| go home with a sad feeling. | am a sin- 
ner, | am a sinner. Is this the only mes- 
sage of the Church, Reverend?” 

“It is right to confess, ‘| am a sinner,’ 
| replied, but what do you mean by that? 





When we confess as Christians ‘| am 
a sinner’ we mean ‘I am a forgiven 
sinner,’ and so we can be joyful sin- 
ners at the same time.”’ 

“| see! We can be joyful. This 
is really encouraging.” 

“If you think yourself to be a 
great sinner, you have to be more 
joyful as a Christian. Of course, if 
you stop confessing your sins you 
will have no joy to share with others. What 
the world is seeking is the proclamation of 
the joy of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 
Here is the fountain of our vital Christian 
life.”’ 


My visitor was an official from the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Government: 


“| need your help,’ he said. ‘‘l am 
planning for a meeting of the handicapped 
people in the Naka District.”’ 


‘What sort of program are you plan- 
ning?”’ | asked. 


“Just recreational. You know that 
handicapped people are not well treated in 
Japan society. We want to comfort them.” 

“Fine, but is recreation enough?” 

“Then what would you do?”’ he asked. 

‘| would make the meeting a con- 
ference of thé handicapped not merely for 
them. The recreation must not be the cen- 
ter of the meeting. That should be the dis- 
cussion of the handicapped themselves.”’ 
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House of Encounter 


Then came the conference—here 
they were, eighty-five of them, fifty per 
cent limb-handicapped, thirty per cent 
blind, twenty per cent deaf or dumb. 
Not a single one of them was Christian. 
The joyous recreation period helped 
break through some of the barriers. A 
Christian layman volunteered his  ser- 
vices. He had a special gift for humor- 
ous story-telling. Here among the handi- 
capped he found a wonderful Opportunity 
to serve his Lord with this unique gift. 


In the discussion hour the handi- 
Capped themselves carried the pro- 
gram: 

“Everybody knows I'm lame, but 
it doesn’t worry me,” said one man. 
“My problem concerns my little boy. 
One day he came home weeping, the 
other boys had teased him saying, ‘you 
are the son of the lame man!’ What can 
| say to him when he must suffer be- 
cause of me? | am very sorry with my 
legs.” 

Said another man, ‘‘I always try 
to act as though | were not handicapped. 
| try to forget myself. Every morning | 
go to the highway crossings to help the 
boys and girls safely on their way to 
school. We should never feel sorry for 
ourselves, we must do what we can.” 

As | listened to these non-Christ- 
ian handicapped people, | felt | could 


hear echoes of the message of Jesus. 
eee 


The two-day conference topic was 
“How to make happy homes." Fifty- 
four housewives were there. 

“The gap between my sons and 
daughters and me keeps growing wid- 
er,’ said one housewife. ‘‘Sometimes 
their outlook seems very strange to me. 
They have been educated in the princi- 
ples of the new democracy. They are 
very frank in speaking. They consider 
me as the woman with the old head!’’ 

“During the conference | realized 
that most of the other housewives have 
the same problems as mine,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘I found comfort and encourage- 
ment and hope as we shared experi- 
ences. | used to attend the Mission 
School and went to church before be- 
ing married. When we sang my favorite 
hymn at the morning chapel of this con- 
ference | felt very very happy to realize 


that God is always near me.” 
eee 


My telephone rang—it was Mr. 





Each year many conferences like this are held. Here the theme is 
“Development of Modern Society and the Underdevelopment of Men.” 


Toyoda the Vice-Mayor of our city of 
Oiso. 

‘I want to thank you for your kind 
help and your hospitality at the confer- 
ence for local leaders on Democracy and 
Bureaucracy, he said. He had been one 
of the thirty-eight participating guests 
for two days at the House of Encounter. 
‘I always thought your institution was 
for Christians only,’’ he said. 

“The House belongs to Nippon 
Christian Academy,” | replied, ‘‘the lead- 
ing persons are all Christians, but we 
welcome people of all faiths." 

“lam not a Christian,’ said Mr. 
Toyoda, "indeed, | have no religion at 
all. | believe that the tragedy of con- 
temporary Japan is due to people’s 
senselessness about their religious 
spirit. | would be very glad if Christian- 
ity could get to work practically for 
Japanese modern society.” 

“Thank you Mr. Vice-Mayor,’ | 
said. “‘What you have stated is exactly 
to the point. This is what we are striv- 
ing to do in our House of Encounter.”’ 


eee 
My visitor was a dynamic man 
with a great vision — the Reverend 


Ishimaru, industry pastor for the Chiba 
Prefecture. He came to talk with me 
about a great idea, the building of a 
Christian Center to serve industrial 
workers. 

“You know,”’ he said, ‘‘in ten years 
Chiba will be three times its present 
size. The big industries of Japan are 


building factories and harbors, and in- 
stalling automation wherever possible. 
The three or four tiny churches there 
are mainly concerned with individuals 
in their membership. They are not 
aware of the new world of industry 
about them, or of the tremendous op- 
portunity it presents. We must build a 
bridge between the church and the in- 
dustrial world.” 

“That is precisely the idea of our 
Academy,” | said, ‘‘to reach new groups 
of people in the new world about us.” 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘money will create 
big factories and machines and _indus- 
trial techniques, but the important 
thing is the spirit of man. As a pastor 
for industry, this is my job. The land 
has been purchased, and the new build- 
ing has been planned. This is why | come 
to you for counsel.”’ 

“We shall be very happy to co- 
operate with you in every possible way.” 
eee 

During the three months of April, 
May and June of 1964 twenty-four con- 
ferences were held in the House of En- 
counter with an attendance of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-six persons. Some of 
the other topics discussed were: ‘La- 
bor Unions and the Intellectuals.’’ 
‘Modern Youth in Japanese Society.”’ 
“The Task of Woman in Present Day 
Society.’’ ‘‘Christian Professors in Asian 
Universities.'’ Conference of Catholic 
and Protestant Laymen—‘‘The Japanese 
Church in 1964.” 


Quest for Freedom 


by Andrew C. Byers, Princeton Seminary '65 — one of 
nine young men in his class who took a year’s internship 
following their Middler year in Seminary. 


The bell for morning worship clangs. 
One hundred Anuaks press in on the 
clinic porch to hear the Gospel message. 
The speaker is Stephen Adiung a refu- 
gee from the South Sudan who escaped 
from the horrors of persecution there 
to find freedom in Ethiopia. 

What he says comes out of profound 
personal experience: ‘‘Jesus says, 
‘Come to me all who labor and are 
heavy laden, and | will give you rest.’ ’’ 
He then tells them about the freedom 
that Jesus Christ will bring to these 
people in this remote land who, like 
himself, are refugees. 


Many of the Anuaks have become refugees 
in Ethiopia after being driven from their 
villages in South Sudan by the Moslem 
rulers. Christians are being persecuted 
and Presbyterian missionaries expelled. 
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After the lesson Stephen and the Mis- 
sion doctor turn to help an old man — 
in his late twenties — who is possessed 
with a ‘‘curse.”’ 

“Good morning, what’s the matter 
with you?”’ asks Stephen. 

“I have a curse, | ache all over,’ 
says Omot. 

“Show me exactly where it hurts,” 
says Stephen. 

“It doesn’t hurt in one place exact- 
ly,"" replied Omot ‘‘it hurts all over, 
just like a curse!”’ 

Stephen and the doctor give Omot 
some medicine to make the spirit ‘‘run 
out of his body.”’ 

“Come back tomorrow to hear the 
story,’ Stephen calls out as Omot 
leaves. 

And so it goes, through ‘‘curses,”’ 


ac 





Stephen Adiung rings the bell (an old 
buzz saw blade) for morning chapel. The 
story of his promising life and tragic death 
are to be found in this article. 


leprosy, tuberculosis, tropical ulcer, 
crocodile bite, and numerous other di- 
seases. The message of the morning be- 
comes reality as Stephen and the doctor 
work intently together to bring relief to 
these people. 

Later on | talked with Phillip Okew, a 
young evangelist. We discussed the fu- 
ture of his people. Phillip studies at the 
seminary in Addis Ababa which is 
jointly sponsored by the Lutheran and 
Presbyterian Churches. 
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Patients gather on clinic verandah for 
morning worship. Lyda Byers, wife of the 
author is a volunteer worker helping to 
treat about one hundred patients a day. 


“Phillip, how do you feel about com- 
ing back to work among your people af- 
ter you finish seminary?”’ | asked. 


“| have mixed feelings about it,’’ 
he said. ‘“‘It won't be easy for me now 
that | have become used to the ways of 
western man; but | feel my people need 
the message of God's love and the ad- 
vantages of a better way of life.”’ 

“What do you think,’ | asked ‘‘is the 
biggest problem facing your people 
aside from not knowing Christ?”’ 

“The fear of evil spirits is our biggest 
problem; then the lack of food and ed- 
ucation are our next most pressing 
needs,’’ he answered. 

“As you know Phillip,’ | said, ‘‘the 
Mission is trying to help the Anuak 
people get more to eat and to increase 
the variety of their food. We want also 
to set up some sort of industry so that 
they will be able to trade with other 
tribes and have enough money to buy 
things they need."’ 

“Yes,’’ Phillip replied, ‘‘l see how 
important it is that we have many dif- 
ferent types of outreach. Stephen gives 
medicine at the clinic, James teaches in 
school, Odiung plants new seeds, and 
| preach the Gospel."’ 

Just then Agwa a young boy ran up 
and shouted excitedly, ‘‘Bubba! Bub- 
ba!" (water buck, water buck). He 
pointed to the far end of our airstrip 
where an antelope was grazing un- 
aware of our presence. | ran quickly 
and loaded the 250. Agwa and | quietly 
stalked through the high grass to a 
place where | could get a good shot. 
Luckily, the wind was blowing towards 
us and the water buck didn’t even look 
up. Agwa crouched beside me with hope 
and expectation written on his face. 
I’m no hunter, and this was one of the 


This hairdo is made from castor oil and 
brick dust. When first put on it literally 
drips! 


few times I'd ever had a gun in my 
hands. | tried to remember all the things 
I'd been told — ‘‘take your time, hold 
it steady, squeeze the trigger’... | 
said a prayer, ‘‘Lord, we need this 
meat. If it be your will help me to aim 
true.’’ | squeezed the trigger and the 
antelope fell. | must admit | was as 
surprised as Agwa and the other Anuaks! 
The Lord was merciful and it died right 
there. Obung, one of the Christian lead- 
ers told me later, ‘‘The Lord must have 
given this to you!"’ | was happy to ad- 
mit that this was true. 

Hunting is part of a missionary’s life 
in this part of Ethiopia. There are no 
cattle here because of disease. The 
Anuak people are literally starving for 
meat protein. Whenever we shoot an 
animal we give most of the meat to 
them. In order for these people to be 
set free from their desperate protein 
deficiency the agricultural outreach of 
the mission must introduce cattle and 
poultry that are able to stand up under 
malaria, snail fever, sleeping sickness 
and other diseases. 

Every morning you can hear A B C’s 
reverberating across the Mission com- 
pound in three different languages — 
Anuak, English, and Amharic (the of- 
ficial language of Ethiopia). This means 
that school is in session. James Owar 
the teacher, is attempting to release 
minds that have been confined by su- 
perstition and fear. This is begun with 
reading, writing, simole arithmetic and 
of course, Bible Study. It’s a great thrill 
to have some bright and smiling Anuak 
boy come up to you and say, ‘Good 
morning sir,’’ even if it really is after- 
noon or maybe even near nightfall. 
Anuaks love to learn languages and en- 
joy reading the Bible in their own lang- 








The only ‘‘flour-mill’” in the land of the 
Anuaks! This tasteless cornmeal mush is 
their one meal a day. 


uage. It is a great step forward in free- 
dom for these people to learn to com- 
municate with the outside world. With 
this freedom comes great responsibility 
and challenge. 


It was nearly nightfall when two 
weary men trudged into the Mission 
compound. They had walked a full day 
in the hot sun on their errand of mercy. 
Between the two poles on their shoulders 
in a hastily made litter there lay the 
limp body of a seven year old girl who 
had died just before they arrived. The 
only other Mission Station was one of 
our own one hundred miles distant. How 
urgently these people need the young 
medical trainees with whom we are now 
working. The average life expectancy of 
the black tribes in this area is about 
twenty-five years! 


Shortly before we sailed for Amer- 
ica, Stephen Adiung left to join his 
people in the South Sudan in their fight 
against the political and religious tyran- 
ny of the Moslem North. Word reached 
us that on De- 
cember 1, 1964 
he had been killed 
in battle. Thus 
ended the career 
of this promising 
young Christian 
who had planned 
to study medicine 
and devote his 
life to the desper- 
ate needs of his 
people. 


This woman crawled thirty miles to have 
her ulcerated leg treated. The leg has 
healed but is deformed. She has come 
to be grateful for her misfortune which 
brought her to know the Lord. 





In 1815 Mrs. Martha LeRoy established a $5,000 Scholarship Fund at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In every year since, for fifty student gen- 
erations, the ‘‘sons’”’ of Martha LeRoy have been helped in their prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry by the earnings of her gift. 


For $50,000 payable in install- 
ments, you yourself, or you and 
others in your church, may have a 
procession of ‘‘sons’’ in the ministry 
for as long as Princeton Seminary 
exists. 


With a minimum endowment of 
$2,500 you personally may launch 
an endless procession of ‘‘sons’’ in 
Princeton Seminary. 


Perhaps you cannot provide for 
a perpetual ‘‘son,’’ but are able to 
give $100 or more to aid a ‘‘son” 
for this year. 


Princeton Seminary is the largest single 
source of American Presbyterian ministers. 
More than 5,000 living alumni are serv- 
ing in every State in the Union and in 
73 other lands. More than one-half of 
the Seminary’s 510 students require 
scholarship aid. A $5,000,000 endowment 
must be secured to meet this need. 
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They washed cars, baked cakes, 
and set up a  ‘‘money-tree’’. 
RESULT: $141 raised to aid a 
student in Princeton Seminary. He 
will be a special representative 
to these Junior and Senior High 
members of the Hamilton Square 
Presbyterian Church in Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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Tires squealed on hot asphalt as the 
squad car swung around and pulled up 
alongside our group. The officer swore 
at the twenty-two teenagers gathered on 
the corner. | explained that the students 
had just returned from a concert. The 
officer didn’t believe me. Several stu- 
dents held up programs which displayed 
Verdi’s ‘‘Othello’’ and Walton’s ‘‘Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast.’’ The officer ordered 
everyone home and said, ‘‘l thought all 
you kids listened to was jazz.’’ 

An embarrassed young girl apologized 
to me for the behavior of the officer, and 
asked, ‘‘Miss Ahlmann, don’t you think 
some people torture themselves with 
hate just to hurt others?” 

That young girl, only three years ago 
was a bflligerent underachieving eighth 
grader. At that time Della’s school rec- 
ord showed truancy, fighting in school, 
and a D minus average. Her tests dis- 
played an outstanding potential. Upon 
our recommendation Delkh was _ trans- 
ferred to a new more highly competi- 





tive school. She found herself seventeen 
lessons behind in Spanish, and an equiv- 
alent amount in Algebra. She worked 
very hard to catch up, and for the past 
two years has maintained an A minus 
average. 


Her new school has an orchestra and 
clubs. She can take four years of Mathe- 
matics and English. Four years of 
Science. Overjoyed at these new vistas 
she began to speak of college, though 
she had little money. 


Then | received a letter from a layman 
in a local church asking for the name of 
a needy and worthy student. He inter- 
viewed Della and learned of her desire 
to serve people deprived of adequate 
opportunity by race or poverty. As a 
result Della now has a four year scholar- 
ship in a leading Midwestern college. 


Della long ago began her most im- 
portant witness to reconciliation, for her 
father and elder brother had been mili- 





By Annette G. Ahlmann, 
M.R.E. Princeton Seminary '63 


tant Black Muslims. Now came a letter 
from her father to me saying, “I no 
longer believe that one race is superior 
to another, I’d like to work in your proj- 
ect as a volunteer to help build more 
understanding and love among. all 
people.’ 


* * * & 


The two year old child had been at- 
tacked by a hungry rat as she lay in her 
crib. Her screams brought no one. Her 
mother was cleaning houses in a fash- 
ionable restricted neighborhood. She 
would return from that job, prepare sup- 
per and then go to work as a waitress 
until 2 a.m. It is always easier for 
women to find employment. The father 
was out again answering want-ads and 
checking with the Employment Service 
in an attempt to find work. The other 
children were in school. 


The father returned to find his in- 
jured child — he feared to call the Po- 
lice lest he be booked on charge of child 


Field trips include plays, concerts, lectures and 
visits to places of educational and cultural in- 
terest. A Milwaukee fraternity provided a trip 
to Chicago which included the University and 
the Museum of Science and Industry. 


neglect. He summoned the Fire Depart- 
ment which took the baby to the hospi- 
tal. She will carry the scars for life. 

The father called the landlord, he told 
about the little girl, about the rats that 
run up and down inside the walls at 
night, about the garbage collector who 
refuses to collect garbage for fear of 
the rats, of his inability to care for his 
family, pay $95 a month rent and to 
pay for rat extermination. Six months 
have elapsed, the father boarded up the 
holes as best he could, the rats remain, 
and the landlord has done nothing. 

This is the way most people of pov- 
erty tive all of their lives in the slums 
of our cities. Life is spent struggling 
just to maintain life! 

* * * * 

Trouble began four years ago when 
Carl's father died and his mother had 
signed an insurance contract which she 
couldn’t read, and which eventually 
caused her to lose her savings, car and 
furniture. Carl deeply resented this, and 
turned in rebellion against his mother 
and the rest of the family. He became 
a problem at home, in school, in the 
community, and with the police. 

Carl’s brother was a member of the 
Youth Incentive Project, his group was 
studying job trends and opportunities, 
also family relationships. Carl had noth- 
ing better to do, so one day he attended 





a group meeting. In the Spring Carl’s 
brother was elected as a delegate to at- 
tend the Governor's Convention for 
Youth. Carl offered to pay his own ex- 
penses so that he too could attend. He 
enrolled in the study section on family 
relationships, and was selected as dis- 
cussion leader. When | met him the 
second day of the conference he was 
exuberant about his contribution to 
that day’s session and said to me, ‘‘Miss 
AhImann, | never knew | knew so much!” 


A week after the conference his 
mother called to talk to me of the 
change in Carl. He had insisted that 
each evening she cook a meal and that 
the family sit down and eat together 
and discuss the day’s happenings, and 
the things they could all do to work 
toward a happier family life. 

At that month’s Group Guidance Ses- 
sion the students gave a report on the 
conference. For his report Carl wrote 
a poem named ‘‘The Houses’’ which 
ended this way: 

“A home is not a house, 

Nor can you call a house a home. 

It is the people who live there; 

They alone can make a house a home.” 


LABORATORY 
JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 
LABORATORY SUPERVISOR 
TECHNICIAN TI 
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TOP: Project members being briefed 
on job classifications. 


LEFT: Classes led by scientists, doc- 
tors, lawyers and business adminis- 
trators discourage ‘“‘drop-outs” from 
High School. 


BOTTOM: Youth Incentive Group 
visits A. C. Spark Plug factory of 
General Motors. Miss Ahimann is 
second from right. 


RIGHT: Urban renewal and develop- 
ment is studied so that students see 
the emerging Milwaukee in which 
they will be living and working 
within the next decade. 


It could also be said that it is the 
people who make a country a home. 

The perfect love that ‘‘casteth out 
fear’ in America will not be brought 
about through legislation, the Great So- 
ciety, or through the War on Poverty. 
Important as these are; it will come 
through the reconciling power of Christ 
alone whose ministry we must share. 





The Youth Incentive Project is sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Public School System 
and the Milwaukee Urban League, Miss 
AhImann’s task involves counseling and 
interpreting to young people and their 
parents the importance of education for 
occupational competence and responsi- 
ble citizenship. 

Miss Ahlmann operates the Youth Incen- 
tive Project with one paid assistant. 
About two hundred unpaid volunteers 
carry a large part of the program. 
Annette Ahlmann was included in the 
1965 edition of ‘Outstanding Young 
Women of America’ for her work as Di- 
rector of the Youth Incentive Project. 











HOW GOD CALLED EURICLES: 
He called Paul Pierson, P.T.S. °54 
(right) through Bob Munger P.T.S. 
36 (left). He called Euricles through 
Pierson. 


“‘Pastor, | once felt called to the min- 
istry, but did nothing about it. Now | 
know it is too late.’ 


“That depends,”’ I replied. ‘‘If God is 
really calling you, it isn’t too late even 
now.” 


A few months earlier | had come to 
Corumba, Mato Grosso, a cattlemen’s 
town on Brazil’s far western frontier to 
begin my ministry as the first pastor of 
a tiny Presbyterian congregation of 
twelve believers. 


Euricles Macedo was_ twenty-nine 
years old, married, and had one child. 
Shortly after my arrival in Corumba, he 
had come from Sao Paulo and was living 
in the nearby town of Ladario where he 
worked as an electrician for the Brazil- 
Bolivian railroad. 

Euricles and his wife, Dona Nadir, 
had soon become faithful and active 
members of the congregation. They 
caught the rickety old bus and came to 
Corumba for Sunday School and worship 
each Sunday, and soon began to accom- 
pany me on Saturday trips to outlying 
farms where we told people about Christ 
and held services. We had been praying 
that God would provide a place for regu- 
lar services in Ladario too, and Euricles’ 
home soon became the meeting place 
for another nucleus of believers. 

It was at this point that the above 
conversation took place. Euricles’ in- 
creasing involvement and interest in the 
work of evangelizing his neighbors had 


EURICLES 
OF 
LADARIO 


By the Rev. Paul Pierson, Princeton Seminary '54, 











Missionary to Brazil. 


made him hear once more the call he 
had rejected years before. 


Months went by. | thought it must 
have been just a passing idea, now for- 
gotten. Then one day he said, ‘‘Pastor, 
do you think you could arrange for me 
to study in the Instituto Jose Manoel da 
Conceicao?’”’ This was a school founded 
to prepare men like Euricles for semi- 
nary. “Of course,’”’ | said, ‘I will do 
what | can to see that you get into the 
school and that you get a scholarship 
as well.’’ And so it was arranged. After 
a flurry of packing and farewells, Euri- 
cles and his family boarded the train to 
return to Sao Paulo and ‘‘JMC.” 


That was the beginning of seven years 
of difficulty and hardship for them. It 
was a much greater struggle than he 
had anticipated for Euricles to begin his 
studies again, and academic failure the 
first year indicated how hard it was. One 
of his teachers told me bluntly, ‘‘Euri- 
cles is a fine fellow but | don’t think he 
will ever pass his courses.’’ There were 
other problems. The scholarship was 
adequate only for a single man, so Euri- 
cles had to use precious study time in 
outside work. His family grew as two 
more children were born. Sickness was 
frequent and the heavy burdens brought 
discouragement and despair. But he 
continued the struggle. 


Each year when he came to work with 
me in Corumba during the summer va- 
cation, | could see marked intellectual 


and spiritual growth as his latent leader- 
ship qualities began to emerge. When 
he graduated from ‘‘JMC,”’ the director 
of the school told me, ‘‘Of all the minis- 
terial candidates who have studied here 
in recent years, | think that Euricles is 
one of the most promising.”’ 


After ‘‘JMC,”’ Euricles enrolled in the 
Campinas Theological Seminary. While 
there he became student pastor of an 
almost moribund congregation in a 
neighboring town. As his deep love for 
Christ and interest in people expressed 
itself, the little church became alive and 
almost doubled in size. Invitations came 
for him to stay in the state of Sao Paulo 
after graduation where he and his wife 
would be near their families, and where 
comfort and opportunities would be far 
greater than in hot, dusty, and distant 
Mato Grasso. But along with his call to 
the ministry, Euricles had felt the chal- 
lenge of the frontier. 


The tiny congregation in Corumba 
had grown tenfold during the intervening 
years under missionary leadership. The 
little nucleus in Ladario which had be- 
gun in Euricles’ home, was now a flour- 
ishing congregation too, with its own 
chapel. First |, and then the missionary 
who succeeded me had been called to 
other fields, and it was clear that the 
church was now ready to call its first 
Brazilian pastor. 


Euricles was the obvious choice, and 
shortly after his graduation from semi- 





nary in December, 1964, he was or- 
dained and installed as pastor of the 
Corumba and Ladario congregations. 
His ministry was immediately effective. 
A recent letter told of sixteen profes- 
sions of faith in his first six months, 
with another group of equal size pre- 
paring for that step. He had been train- 
ing the church in stewardship and evan- 
gelism, and they are planning greater 
out-reach to the community in social 
service. 


It had taken Euricles a long time to 
hear and heed God’s call, but God was 
patient and faithful, and is now sealing 
with His Holy Spirit the call that came 
sO many years ago. 
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By Navy Chaplain (Commander) 
; Robert E. Osman 
Senior HEDSUPPACT Chaplain. 
Princeton Seminary — 1945 


Saigon is a beautiful city with friendly 
people. This is both good and bad, in 
that you are never quite certain whether 
all the friends are friends indeed, or 
terrorists masquerading as friends. One 
is constantly aware of the war that is 
around. The sound of bombs can be 
heard off in the distance. Barbed wire, 
sandbags and barricades, with the mili- 
tary police and the ever present weapon 
on the hip or in the arm of the service- 
man, Can be seen wherever you go. 

It was only a few weeks after arrival 
when word came to participate in a 
memorial service. Ten young men had 
given their lives for freedom for the 
Vietnamese. As the band played, serv- 
icemen stood at attention, and the 
caskets were placed on their stands. 
Each man’s record was read, a Viet- 
namese general and an American ad- 
miral pinned the awards of honor on 
the flag draped coffins. | then read 
those moving words from Romans: “Who 
shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall... peril or sword? Nay, 
in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us. 
For | am persuaded that nothing... 
shall separate us from the love of God.” 
A Catholic chaplain closed with prayer, 
the national anthems of Vietnam and 
of America were played, rifles volleyed 
their salute and the ten bodies were 
slowly taken to a waiting plane to be 
flown home to sorrowing loved ones. 

My heart went out to the families, es- 
pecially the Navy wife and her ten-year- 
old daughter to whom | must write. 
These words of Romans were so true: 
“Nothing can separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

x a * 

As Carl talked, it was evident this was 
no fox-hole religion. His eyes were too 
bright, his face too alive, his desire to 
serve the Lord too deep for just a pass- 
ing experience. He wanted advice as 
to how to become a chaplain. | listened 
for two hours as he told of his meeting 
with God in the midst of an ambush 
and death. 

While a student at West Point, Carl had 
felt a desire to enter the ministry, but 
he wasn’t willing to take the step. Upon 
graduation he was commissioned in the 
army and was married. Now, some four 
years later, he found himself an ad- 
visor to the Vietnamese in the delta 
regions of South Vietnam. Still, under- 
neath, was the haunting feeling that he 
should yield his life to Christ. Then 
one day while on patrol they came 
under heavy fire. His three American 
companions were hit, and Vietnamese 
around were wounded and killed. Carl 
felt certain he would not come out of 
this encounter alive. 
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Robert E. Osman 





SERVICEMEN SUPPORT MISSIONS — Reverend N. T. Hang of the National Protestant 
Church of Vietnam receives a gift from the Protestant Chapels in Saigon. Presenting 
the gift is Captain Archie C. Kuntze, Commanding Officer of U. S. Navy Headquarters 
Support Activity, Saigon. Looking on is Reverend T. G. Nangham,Jr. of the Christian 
Missionary Alliance Mission in Vietnam, Over the past thirty-three months, Protestant 
Chapels in Saigon have given a total of $16,993 to the various missionary activities 


in Vietnam. OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH By Roland E. Holcomb, JO2, USN 


With eyes that glowed, he told how he 
stopped in the midst of it all, looked 
up to heaven, and yielded his life to 
the Lord. He said, “Il knew immediately 
| had experienced the saving grace of 
Christ and was at peace with God.” 
Now, four months later, he was asking 
for a leave of absence under the Army 
Chief of Chaplains’ program to attend 
Princeton Seminary and then return to 
the service wearing the cross instead 
of the crossed rifles. He was Airborne 
Qualified, wearing the Combat Infantry 
Badge and the Ranger Tab, recom- 
mended for the Silver Star and the 
Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry — but 
the last | saw of him there was excite- 
ment at the possibility of bearing the 
Gospel of Peace. 

* * * 

My commanding officer and I had gone 
out to the large Vietnamese Cong Hoa 
Hospital to present some items to help 
in the rehabilitation program of the 
Vietnamese soldiers. As we arrived, 
helicopters started to come in with 
from six to ten wounded Vietnamese 
on each. Soon two hundred men had 
been brought in. 

We walked through the receiving ward 
and saw these men on cots, stretchers 
and the floor. This is a hospital built 
to hold less than 1500 and now crowded 
with over 1900. The staff is only a hand- 
ful of wonderful Vietnamese doctors 
and nurses who work long hours to 
care for their own. It isn’t hard to tell 
the type of wound or the possible 
cause of it; a hand or arm wound in- 
dicates a grenade, a foot or leg is from 
mines, and general wounds from burst- 
ing shells. With the hot and humid 
climate gangrene quickly sets in and 
too often the limb must be removed. 

Later | was to walk through these same 
wards with missionaries from the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance. It was a 
thrill to see the faces of the men light 
up as they recognized their friends. 
The missionaries held a service on 
Sunday evening for those able to come 
to the recreation hall. During the week 
they took time to visit, pass out reading 
material, supply comfort items, speak 
a kind word in Christian love. They 
believe firmly that the right to speak 
for Christ must be earned among these 
people as they help care for their 
every need. 

When a Presbyterian church at home 
sent me their Thanksgiving offering 
for the Vietnamese, my mind turned to 
Mrs. Ruth Jeffries. She is a daughter 
of the famous missionary, Jonathan 
Goforth of China, and is a veteran mis- 
sionary of forty-five years in Vietnam. 
She and her husband had established 
a school for the Vietnamese soldiers, 
but their hearts were burdened for the 
crippled men. With that Thanskgiving 
offering a class in sewing was started. 
Sewing machines were purchased, a 


teacher, hired, materials secured, and 
lessons begun. Crippled men would be 
taught tailoring and enabled to go back 
to their villages to support themselves 
and their families. Along with this they 
would be under the motherly influence 
of a servant of God who cared for them. 


* * * 


Children are children the world 
around, and the American serviceman 
always has a soft heart. Wherever you 
see one of our young men you will usu- 
ally see a handful — or mob — of chil- 
dren. | have seen them buy not one 
balloon, but the whole handful front the 
vendor, and then pass them out to 
every child that came along. 


In a country where children have had 
very little, this can sometimes get you 
into trouble. Some of us learned this 
two days before Christmas when we 
came out the sad losers. A shipment of 
dolls and other toys had come to Proj- 
ect Handclasp, the Navy’s People to 
People Program. The Executive Officer, 
Catholic Chaplain, my clerk and | went 
to a small housing area where there 
were about eighty children. We antici- 
pated the real spirit of Christmas as we 
passed out something to every child. 
We were dreaming. The first doll ended 
up in four pieces. The mob surrounded 
us. We retreated into a small Catholic 
chapel. They pushed windows in, broke 
down the door, ran over the Executive 
Officer, and inside of a few minutes 
cleaned us out. Our uniforms were lit- 
erally black from head to toe; at first 
we mumbled about the parents who 


were worse than their children; then we 
wondered how we would have behaved. 
Suppose your child had never seen a 
doll, let alone had one, and here was 
an opportunity to get one? Our Execu- 
tive Officer was jokingly given a “certif- 
icate for meritorious service above and 
beyond the call of duty,” but we will 
never forget the need. 


* * * 


The chapel offerings of the servicemen 
in Vietnam would be an example to 
many a church in America. It is not 
unusual for twenty or thirty men in a 
service to give $75 with no special 
appeal. These offerings are used by the 
chaplains to help the local churches. 
From the small Navy chapels in Saigon 
over $17,000 was given to Vietnamese 
Protestant churches and missions in 
thirty months. This was used for many 
projects: bookmobiles for distributing 
the Scriptures, tape recorder — PA 
systems to broadcast from the top of 
the vehicle, slide and film-strip projec- 
tors, transportation for a young girl to 
America to study medicine, an artificial 
leg for a young man, pews for a church 
in Hue, enlargement of buildings at the 
Dalat Bible Center for the Tribes Peo- 
ple, printing of Bible stories for chil- 
dren, six months’ support of a native 
pastor in a new church, and many, 
many more items. The American serv- 
icemen will long be remembered in 
helping fulfill the admonition of the 
Lord, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 


SSS 


Saigon Protestant Chapels support the work of the Foreign Bible Societies in Vietnam. Captain Archie 
C. Kuntze, Commanding Officer of the Headquarters Support Activity, Saigon presents a check to the 
Reverend P. V. Tranh of the Foreign Bible Societies while (left to right) Chaplain Robert E. Osman, 
HSAS Chaplain, Mr. Edward Cline of the Foreign Bible Societies and Chaplain Peter Hoffman, 716th 
MP Battalion look on. This was part of total gifts of $1800.00 given to four missionary groups in 


one week. 
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by The Reverend David Martin Rogge, 
Princeton Seminary ’66 who spent 1965-1966 
as a student intern with the 

Sea and Land Church. 


Land Church 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


New York City’s second oldest church edifice, the 
Sea and Land Church at Market and Henry Streets 
no longer serves a sea-faring population as it did 
135 years ago. Nestled between the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn Bridges, it now ministers to the economi- 
cally and racially heterogeneous population of the 
Lower East Side. 

Originally, this Dutch Reformed Church, bordered 
by Colonel Henry Rutgers’ orchard,had slave galleries 
under the oaken beams. Nathan Hale was hanged on 
one of the apple trees in this orchard. The sanctuary 
seated 800 well-dressed parishioners who often rented 
their pews for $5,000 a year. 

In 1866 the Presbyterians bought the building to 
be a Mission to sailors off the clipper ships that used 
to dock along the East River water front. In the old 
bell tower the Reverend Edward Hopper, one of the 
ministers, wrote the hymn “Jesus Savior, Pilot Me.” 

The old Troy-cast bell, bought for the church for 
$365 in 1847 still calls, richly deep-throated from the 
dusty tower, and the voice that sounded happily 
mellow through the orchard 135 years ago now com- 
petes with the roar of traffic from the bridges. This 
interracial church has an exciting future. On Pente- 
cost Sunday 1966, the congregation of Five Points 
Methodist Church merged with Sea and Land. The 
membership is now well over 200 and committed to 
a ministry to the community. 








ABOVE: Negro, Puerto Rican, Chinese 
and Italian boys waiting for the 
Recreation Center to open. 


CENTER: Dave Rogge leads a group down 
Wall Street to visit a site where the old 
clipper ships used to dock. 


BELOW: Mr. Moffet, one of the church’s 
elders, helps with the music for the 
church social. He teaches music in a 
Public School, and is a drummer and 
trumpeter for Ornette Coleman’s 

jazz combo. 





“Father’’ Rogge and friend. Over 150 of the neighborhood children are enrolled ina ‘Reading Can Be 
Fun” summer program. 


It was Mrs. H’s 67th birthday. Mrs. H, a Negro widow, is a deacon of the Sea and 
Land Church. She lives on the fifth floor of a tenement in which the bathtub is 
adjacent to the kitchen sink. To help her celebrate her birthday, the summer staff 
prepared a barbecue dinner, with a birthday cake and presents. 

The noise of the city’s summer night and of the children splashing in the water 
from the street’s fire hydrant blended with the singing and laughing of the party. 
Suddenly, as “Mom” opened her last gift and started to blow out the candles, she 
began to cry. Tears rushed to her eyes and ran down her rounded cheeks. The 
jubilant mood was temporarily shattered as we heard her whisper, “I’ve never had 
a birthday cake ... this is the first time anyone has ever had a birthday party 
for me.” 

One cold wintry afternoon | was in the parish house when an ex-merchant 
marine, who spends his time asking for handouts from tourists on the Bowery, 
slowly made his way up the stairs. Through his unsteady slurred speech he asked, 
“Say, Father, would you have an extra pair of shoes? These things are cuttin’ the 
hell outuv’ my feet ... Look, I'll show you.” Whereupon he took off his shoes, 
showed me his blisters, and sat down. “You gotta’ minute?” he inquired. He told 
me the story of his life. When he got up to leave, he muttered, “! didn’t come for 
money this time. | just had to rest from the cold and talk to someone. | get so 
tired of walking, nobody wants to listen to a drunken bum.” 

He left in his stockinged feet, having neatly placed his unwanted shoes at 
my door. 

There are no roaming street gangs, but allegiance to a block or to a housing 
project is still quite evident around Henry Street. A group of Negro girls from one 
housing project, for example, may be reluctant to visit a neighboring Negro project 
for a community function because they fear being jumped by the rival females who 
are protecting their men. Various projects have different understandings of loyalty 
to their “turf.” They dislike outsiders of any kind. The “Henry Street Dukes,” a 
group of belligerent Italian teen-agers who have corrupted many of the Chinese 
youth, envision themselves as the “peacemakers.” They verbally, sometimes vio- 
lently, denounce Negroes from neighboring blocks who come to worship and to 
participate in our church sponsored activities. 

Initiated by a sensitive Negro probation officer, a group of four former drug 
addicts began to meet in the parish house. These young men, 25-27 years of age, 
had all been on dope for more than ten years each. Now that they had been 
“converted,” in a Pentecostal meeting, they were determined to attain their high 
school equivalency diplomas as a step toward the ministry. 

Despite its inadequate budget, Sea and Land supplied resources to a white 
lawyer and the probation officer to teach mathematics and language arts to these 


RIGHT: |n 1958 the Reverend David W. Romig became pastor of Sea and Land Church with a congregation 
of thirteen. Mr. Romig, with wife and family, live nearby. He is_on the local School Board and is 
frescen of the Board of the Lower East Side Information and Service Center for Narcotics Addic- 
ion, Inc. 


eager pupils. They invited me to attend 
these sessions because their Addiction 
Center counselor had said, “These fellas 
are on a new drug. Having gone through 
an emotional experience, they are now 
taking religion instead of heroin. They 
need to balance their perspective.” 

At the end of a year, none of the stu- 
dents had earned his diploma, although 
one is still looking forward to it. One 
is back on drugs, one died of an over- 
dose, one has a job as a construction 
worker, and one is married and attend- 
ing night school. 

* * * 

Since their wedding one young Negro 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. R, and their new 
baby, had been living in one-and-a-half 
rooms in a sub-standard tenement. On 
their behalf the Reverend Mr. Romig 
wrote to the Housing Authority as he 
frequently does for families, and re- 
quested that they be admitted to the 
new housing project nearby. They were 
accepted and began to trust the church. 
Their attendance and interest became 
more than casual. It was learned that 
Mr. R was not happy with his job; his 
real interest was with the kids of the 
neighborhood. 

“l really like working with them at 
the Recreation Center... 1! wish | 
could return to school and learn how 
to be a better leader for them.” Acting 
on this dream the Reverend Mr. Romig 
hired Mr. R,as the Youth Worker for 
Sea and Land with the stipulation that 
he would return to college. 

“That was just the break I’d been 
hoping for,” said Mr. R, now an elder, 
as he was planning a trip for his corps 
of Puerto Rican and Negro boys. “I 
know what these kids are and why. | 
grew up in a similar neighborhood. 
Maybe | can help some of them 
make it.” 
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Bangkok's Buddhist Temple of Dawn. 
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The Reverend Bryce Little, Jr. 
Princeton Seminary ’59 







by 


FROM SEMINARY TO SLUM 


“You, a Seminary graduate? 
in a slum?” 

“An Asian university graduate 
shouldn’t degrade himself by living in 
a slum!” 

“You're the first person | ever helped 
move into the slums. Usually my job 
is to help people find houses out of 
the slums.” 

These were comments our newlyweds 
Samrit and Nuansri heard as they began 
their ministry with factory workers in 
Bangkok. Bangkok’s population of two 
and a half million dwarfs all other 
cities in Thailand. Its cityscape in- 
cludes the Royal Palace of King Bhumi- 
phol and Queen Sirikit, gilded Buddhist 
temples, large factories, and the usual 
congestion of a large metropolis. 

The initial Students-in-Industry pro- 
gram was held in 1963. Samrit, then 
single, was in that first group. Six of 
the students spent their summer vaca- 
tion in factories producing toothpaste, 
flashlight batteries, soap and perfume. 


Living 


One student worked in a print shop, 
another with an insurance company. 
They lived at the Student Christian 
Center in Bangkok, taking their morn- 
ing and evening meals at the home of 
the Bryce Littles. Every evening the 
students held their own worship service 
followed by discussions with labor and 
management people. 

These students encountered many in- 
teresting reactions to Christianity as 
they worked in the factories that 
summer. 

“To be a good Thai means to be a 
good Buddhist.” 

“Only rich people are Christians.” 

“Christianity is the religion of the 
foreigner; Thai Christians are slaves of 
the foreigner.” 

“One is not a good Thai if he changes 
his religion.” 

One surprised fellow-worker when 
learning his student companion was a 
Christian exclaimed, “How can you be 
a Christian? You have a Thai face, not 


that of a foreigner!” These comments 
may sound harsh, but they represent 
the honesty and openness of the work- 
ers’ world. 

The next summer Samrit started his 
two-year internship. It was at this time 
that Nuansri and he were married. Now 
Samrit helps to lead the Students-in- 
Industry program. Out of friendships 
made in the factories, the “Workers 
Fellowship Group” has been formed. 


A Christian shipyard worker and his family in 
their new home in the slums built by the 
Workers’ Fellowship Group after their old house 
collapsed. 









One of the many floating markets 
of Bangkok. 


A Buddhist priest. 


Students-in-Industry group eat Thai 
dinner after hard day’s work at 
the Bryce Littles. 


The Students-in-Industry group invited their 
worker friends for a holiday trip to a sea- 
shore town. This trip cost less than 50 

cents per person. 
















The group numbering three hundred 
includes 80% Buddhist, 10% Christian, 
and 10% Muslim. 

The Workers’ Fellowship Group at- 
tempts to help meet the needs of the 
workers. When sickness strikes the 
family of a worker living in the slums, 
a doctor is found for them and medi- 
cine is supplied. If a man finds himself 
without a job, the Group helps him re- 
gain employment. New houses are built 
for each other. Workers who are in debt 
to the money lenders are helped to 
break free by credit unions. There is 
no organized labor movement in Thai- 
land, so activities such as these fill a 
vital need. 

Now Samrit has completed his in- 
ternship and the United Church of 
Christ in Thailand is calling him to 
continue his pioneer work. The deci- 
sion to become an industrial mission- 
ary in the Bangkok slums was not an 
easy one. A hospital chaplaincy, the 
local pastorate, youth work, and further 
education were all open to him. 

One problem Samrit faces is that in 
starting an industrial mission he speaks 
only Thai while one-half of Bangkok’s 
two and a half million people come 
from a Chinese-speaking background. 
Because of this Samrit and Nuansri 
found a house in a slum area where 
Thai speaking workers live. 

To be a Christian in Thailand is not 
easy. World War II placed the Thai 
Christian community under-severe pres- 
sure. The world outside Thailand best 
remembers this period for the “Death 
Railway” and its “Bridge over the River 
Kwai.” The Christians inside Thailand 
remember it as a time when many 
Christians left the faith. Subtle pres- 
sures by the overwhelming presence of 
the Buddhist culture were put upon 
them to renounce their faith. This pres- 
sure touched the pocket-book and so- 
cial status of those who did not recant. 
Jobs were lost and government posi- 
tions taken away from those who re- 
mained faithful to Christianity. At the 
close of World War II the Christian 
community had been reduced to fifty 
per cent of its pre-war membership. 

Emerging from this shaky background 
the Thai Church is now reaching out 
into society and finding new patterns 
of Christian service. Samrit and Nuan- 
sri are part of this new outreach. This 
year through the Workers’ Fellowship 
Group they venture into the industrial 
world to serve the ever expanding 
urban-industrial society of Bangkok. 


THO - BGHO 


by The Reverend William Muldrow, 
Princeton Seminary,B.D.,’57; Th.M., ’67. 





His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor of Mr. Muldrow 
Ethiopia, Lion of the tribe of Judah. The Royal 

Family traces its origin to King Solomon 

and the Queen of Sheba. 


APR! PG tt hEPZ: OF | AMLANdE | THCIAE 


Psalm 68:31 in Amharic 


The old man and | sat under a large 
shade tree by the edge of the small 
village where he lived with his five sons 
and their families. He laughed and 
shook his head in disbelief as we 
looked across the valley to a long green 
clearing that forms our airstrip. 

“That land was my father’s father’s, 
and for all | know his father’s father’s. 
Those trees cover the graves of my an- 
cestors. Now I’ve given you this land. 
You are my neighbor and we drink the 
water of this river together. My sons 
take their children to your clinic and 
your medicine is good. No longer are 
we afraid of the evil spirits in the 
rocks.” 

“A few years ago,” he said, ‘we 
would have killed you if you had come 
here, for the only strangers were ones 
who came to make us slaves.” 

Sitting there with Chelfu was the 
kind of a moment everyone needs once 
in a while to strengthen his faith and 


to renew his commitment for the future. 
* * * 






Chelfu, the old man who gave the land for the airstrip. 


BELOW: Solomon and Teka preaching at a village. 


“ee 


It had all begun several years before 
when a representative of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Ethiopia stood 
before Haile Selassie and was asked 
by the Emperor, “What can you do for 
the people in the remote regions of my 
country?” The outcome was an agree- 
ment to open work among the Tesh- 
enna and six other tribes who lived an 
existence so isolated that many of them 
had never before seen a white man. 

At last the fulfillment of the agree- 
ment was in sight; here was Wendimu, 
a young Maji tribesman, trained as a 
dresser by the missionary doctors, who 
came with his wife and new baby to 
bring the first touch of modern medi- 
cine along with a knowledge of the 








0) Patient arrives at the Clinic. 


Great Physician. With Tilahun, his 
helper and interpreter, he treats every- 
thing from baboon bites to burned 
babies in the little grass hut we use 
for the treatment of tropical yaws, a 
disease more hideously disfiguring than 
leprosy. One injection of penicillin and 
almost overnight the sores begin to dry 
up. Pretty rough competition for the 
local witch doctors! 

Hitherto the closest medical help for 
these people had been at Maji or Mizan 
Tefari, a three to four day trek, which 
was impossible for most of the sick 
people. At night our compound is often 
dotted with the campfires of patients 
who walked, or were carried, from the 
remote parts of the tribe. 


* * * 





UO Margaret Muldrow shows a picture book to 
her Teshenna playmate. 


Adamas and Taddema, having taken 
a year out of their own studies in Maji, 
hold forth in the school here at Che- 
bere. Here some sixty-five students 
learn the three R’s in Amharic script 
as well as such things as the advan- 
tages of a latrine and the fun of a rous- 
ing game of soccer out on the airstrip. 
Going to school presents some difficul- 


ties in a society that has as its motto 
“No work — no eat.” It is not uncom- 
mon for an irate mother to march her 
son out of school to help keep the 
birds out of the grain fields. 

* aly * 

Solomon Wolde Tsadik, a Teshenna 
speaking Amhara and a veteran of 
twelve years service with the Central 
Mission in Maji, has come as our 
teacher-evangelist who, in addition to 
supervising the school, spends much 
of his time tramping to the villages 
here and about, where he gathers the 
people together to explain the purpose 
of our being here, and to give them a 
lesson from the Bible. Through the 
year we've learned much about the 
thoughts and customs of the tribe. 
Typical of many African people, they 
have a concept of God as the creator of 
the world, who gave them life and who 
protects them on their journeys. They 
have elaborate rites of prayer which in- 
volve painting themselves with the 
ashes of a special fire made by labori- 
ously rubbing two sticks together, and 
of purification by bathing in the blood 
of a freshly slain goat. But largely 
their lives are controlled by the evil 
spirits who threaten them on every 
hand and over whom God seems to have 
little active control. The concept of 
God as a loving Father, who sent his 
Son to be the Savior of the world and 
the Friend and Companion of man, is a 
new and welcome thought. Many come 
from long distances inviting us to teach 
in their villages. 

* * * 

Last Fall, after a long drought and 
period of famine, when finally it had 
begun to rain and a crop was assured 





O Teka, is Bill’s guide, interpreter and friend. 
His father a Galla, used to capture the Tesh- 
enna as slaves. 


for the coming year, one of our neigh- 
bors from the next valley came to visit. 
As we sat in my study discussing the 
fact that God was indeed good, he 
looked at the big center pole and said, 
“Jesus Christ is like this pole, and we 
are like the wood and the grass on the 
roof, he alone can hold us up.” 


* a * 


A few days before we left for a year’s 
furlough in the States, Sella the young 
chief of our area came one afternoon to 
tell about a message he had received 
from the chief witch doctor across the 
“He wants my people to 


mountains. 





Jj Sella, a Teshenna chief and neighbor of the 
Muldrows. 





O} The witch doctor who demanded cows, corn 
and girls from Sella in return for rain. 


send him twenty cows so that he can 
bring the rain for our crops this year. 
| sent word back to him that no longer 
would we send him cows or corn or 
girls, that you had come to tell us that 
we should follow Jesus Christ and now 
you must teach my people all you 
know about him.” 
And that we intend to do! 
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FOOL FOR CHRIST S SAKE 


by 

The Reverend 
Albert J. Sanders, 
PRS “227K, 
Thirty-seven years 
in the Philippines. 
Now with 
“COEMAR.” 





“‘Ruperto, you are a fool to leave a 
good paying job of $70 a month to 
study for the ministry,’’ said the officer- 
in-charge of the tower control unit at 
Nichols Field, Manila. 


” 


“IT guess | am,’ said Ruperto, ‘‘but 
| made a promise to the Lord that | 
would enter the ministry. You see, | was 
a no-good bum and would have died 
three years ago were it not for God’s 
mercy. My father promised God | would 
enter the ministry if my life was spared. 
There’s no other way for me. I’m sorry 
to leave my job and also you, but | 
must go.” 


And so the “‘fool’’ Ruperto enrolled 


at Union Theological Seminary in Manila 
where he did outstanding work in one of 
my classes. 


At the end of his second year he was 
assigned for one year of field work in 
lloilo-Antique, the poorest circuit in the 
Philippine Church. There were forty- 
eight congregations, forty of which were 





located in the hills and mountains, and 
accessible only by foot. Most of the men 
worked in the sugar plantations and were 
exploited by both the owners and the 
labor contractors. Wages were sixty 
cents for a sixteen hour day. 


Ruperto wrote an appeal to President 
Magsaysay. A presidential investigation 








we 


Village woman. 


FOOL FOR CHRIST'S SAKE (cont’d.) 

followed which led to improved condi- 
tions. His paper was read before the 
First Asian Conference on_ Industrial 
Evangelism and published in the Philip- 
pine Christian Advance and Sociological 
Review. 


Ruperto returned to the seminary, 
was graduated magna cum laude, and 
continued to be a ‘‘fool’’ by refusing 
calls from city churches paying $60 a 
month to become circuit pastor of four- 
teen rural churches for $9 a month. 


One day, during the early years of his 
ministry, a member from the hills came 
down to see him. ‘‘Pastor,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
are in danger of losing our homes and 
our land.” 


“Why, what is the trouble?’”’ inquired 
Ruperto. 


“Well, you know we cleared the land 
on the understanding that it would be 
given to us by the government. Now, we 
hear that we are to be turned out be- 
cause the area is to be the site of the 
National Agricultural School.”’ 


“All right, I'll come up with you and 
see what | can do,”’ said Ruperto. 


They trudged all night up into the 
hills through drenching rain and deep 
mud. The next morning he gathered the 
people together and secured the neces- 
sary data. Once more Ruperto wrote to 
the President, now President Quirino, 
and the land was released to the farmers 
in perpetuity. 

Ruperto now turned to the needs of 
the church. There were forty-eight con- 
gregations of 5,000 members in his 
parish served by five ministers, only one 
of whom was seminary trained. 


“If the Church in this area is to meet 
its tremendous opportunity, it must have 
young, trained, and enthusiastic 
leaders,’’ said Ruperto, ‘‘and | know 
where | can find them. They are the 


dedicated laymen who right now are 
serving Christ as leaders in worship 


services, teachers in Sunday School 


classes and lay preachers.” 


Ruperto went to the Annual Confer- 
ence (similar to a presbytery) with his 
head full of new ideas. ‘‘Let us translate 
the excellent leadership material printed 
by the Church into the local dialect. Let 
us convince our pastors that trained lay- 
men can do the job. Let us plan for re- 
gional training sessions and dignify their 
work with a graduation, a commence- 
ment exercise and a diploma.”’ 


Shortly after the Conference, Ruperto 
was approached in the town of Culasi 
where he lived, by one of his loyal lay- 
men; ‘‘Pastor, we need your help.’ 


“What can | do?’’ asked Ruperto. 


‘Please come up with me into the 
mountains to my village and examine 
and baptize the converts.”’ 


“How many are there?”’ 


“Well, the entire village. You see, 
I’m an elder of the church and at the 
same time a medicine man. Whenever 
my services for healing are requested, | 
begin by saying that all healing comes 
from God. Thus, I, too, have a chance to 
witness for my Lord. These converts 
have already been believers for three 
years, but they were not baptized be- 
cause we had no minister.”’ 









“Oh it's not far,” replied the eld 
“it's about a five hour hike from here.”’ 


Ruperto found it took them almost 
eight hours. He rejoiced when he saw ~ 
the eagerness with which the people 
had anticipated their coming. That night, 
tired as he was, Ruperto conducted a 
worship service and baptized seventy- 
nine adults and fifty-seven children. 


This experience convinced Ruperto 
more than ever that the training of the 
laity was necessary for the life of the 
Church. F 


Recognizing his fine work, the Com- 
mission in America (COEMAR) brought 
him to the United States. He studied for 
one semester at Dubuque Seminary and 
visited rural churches in six states. One 
year -fter his return to the Philippines 
he was appointed by the Church as the 
Director of Leadership Training, Depart- — 
ment of Christian Education, United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines. 


Since the program was launched in 
June 1963 moderators and pastors have 
become aware of the need for a strong 
teaching ministry in the local church. 
One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the first two years of the Lay 
Ministries Program is that of involving 
these moderators and pastors in the 
teaching ministry. Through institutes 
thousands of laymen are in constant 
training for tasks in the church and out 
in the world. 


Ruperto the ‘‘fool’’ is a shining ex- 
ample of the new ‘‘foreign missionary” 
who comes to America for study, and 
returns to serve his own people whose 
language and culture he knows. 


Twenty-seven such leaders from the 
“younger churches’’ overseas are now 
in training at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Photographs courtesy of ‘“‘COEMAR.” 
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he first line of that old hymn can 

qualify as the theme song of my 

ministry as an Air Force chaplain. | 

have spent two tours of duty on 
“India’s coral strand .. .,"" and am now 
completing a tour among ‘‘Greenland’s 
icy mountains .. .”’ 


Sondestrom Air Base is sixty miles 
north of the Arctic Circle. The base has 
a remarkably cosmopolitan air due to 
the arrival and departure of intercon- 
tinental flights from Copenhagen to Los 
Angeles. The crews — Danes, Swedes 
and Norwegians, and the passengers 
from all nations of the world — remind 
us daily of how close to civilization we 
really are. 


The men whom | serve live in bar- 
racks where the major complaint is ‘‘too 
much heat!’’ 


In spite of the fact that so much has 
been done to make this base as com- 
fortable as possible we are still a long 
way from home. There is separation, 
loneliness. There are strains on the men 
that are abnormal, and problems show 
up that would not exist in a more normal 
environment. 


* * * 


At 3:00 a.m. | received a ’phone call. 
“Chaplain, a young man just turned 
himself in at the Air Police Desk asking 
to be placed in our cell to keep from 
hurting himself or someone else! He 
won't say what the problem is, but this 
seems to be more in your line than ours. 
Could you talk with him?’’ | could! For 
two hours, this young, troubled airman 
poured out his heart. We parted at 5:00 
a.m., he to get some much needed rest 
at long last and I, to lie awake thinking 
of this tortured soul. 


* * * 


| was interviewing Sergeant ‘‘A” for 
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Chaplain, Lt. Col. Rowland W. Folensbee, 
the author. Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1951. 


the first time. ‘‘l don’t have any reli- 
gion,’ he said. ‘‘Il’ve wanted to find 
something, but no preacher has been 
interested enough to bother with me.” 
When | took some pamphlets to him a 
few days later he said, ‘‘Oh! | thought 
you'd forgotten about me.” The next 
day he called for an appointment, the 
first of many, which led ultimately to a 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
promise of church membership for him 
and his wife, and baptism for his chil- 
dren. 


x * * 


Another sergeant said, ‘‘This is the 
first time I’ve ever felt | could really be 
a part of a chapel or church program. 
I've attended before occasionally, but 
here it has come alive for me. I'll never 
be the same again.”’ 


This sergeant was one of a group of 
eleven who flew with me to a tiny vil- 
lage in South Greenland to visit a small 
Christian Orphanage. When our amphib- 
ious plane landed in the fjord, a boat 
came out to carry us to the little harbor. 
The whole population was waiting for 
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us. Flags flew throughout the village, for 
our visit was a great event in the lives 
of these people. 


The villagers, especially the children, 
won our hearts. How their eyes lit up 
when we smiled and took their pictures. 
The orphans being cared for in this tiny 
orphanage could hardly contain them- 
selves as they saw the gifts brought by 
the American visitors: candies, toys, 
fruit and milk. 


Before the boat pushed out into the 
harbor, the villagers gathered and sang 
a farewell hymn — a prayer for us as we 
left. Each man had misty eyes as we 
headed for the plane that would take 
us back to our base. 


A beautiful follow-up of this visit was 
a gift of money in which every man 
shared to buy a much needed gas range 
for the orphanage. Probably none of 
them had ever before felt the joy of 
giving to ‘‘one of these little ones.” 


* * * 


The ministry of music has always 
been of great importance to me. When 
our chapel organist left | wondered how 
we would carry on. Fortunately, | had 
had some musical training, mostly in 
bands and choirs, with a smattering of 
piano. So | stepped into the breach. A 
few Sundays later a member of the con- 
gregation said, ‘‘I can tell that you 
didn’t get your promotions on the basis 
of your musical ability!”’ 


As | improved with practice, | offered 
my services as organist to our Catholic 
chaplain. He accepted, and on Easter 
Sunday | started as organist at Sunday 
Mass. The dividends in interfaith co- 
operation and friendship have far ex- 
ceeded my expecations, and have made 
the ministry here most rewarding. 


| have never had so few sheep in my 





This little Greenland girl became the 
sweetheart of the United States service- 
men who visited the tiny fishing village of 
Lichtenau, March 1966. Goodies brought 
for the orphanage were distributed to 
children throughout the village. 


flock in my military career as here. Per- 
haps for that very reason | have never 
felt closer to those whom | have served. 
We have shared loneliness and separa- 
tion and boredom and, most frightening 
of all for many, the requirement to look 
into one’s self and discover what one 
really is. 


For some this has been a crisis ex- 
perience, and the chaplain has been 
here to share and support in that crisis. 
A wife died and the husband had to be 
notified. A sister was dying from a clot 
on the brain. A wife became pregnant 
while her husband was away. A sergeant 
fell down while drunk and injured him- 
self. What can a young man do who no 
longer loves or wants his wife? A fiancee 
writes a ‘‘Dear John’ letter. In these 
and many other moments of crises, | 
have been able to share a burden or a 
concern, to relieve a troubled soul, to 
convince a man of God’s eternal love 
when all else had failed. As a chaplain | 
bring to all the message that the Love 
of God is with them — ‘‘From Green- 
land’s icy mountain to India’s coral 
Strand face 








The 
NEW 


Foreign 
Missionary 


This is Solomon Gwei. He has just received the 
degree of Master of Theology from Princeton Seminary. 
He is now on his way to West Cameroun, Africa. There 
he will preach Christ to his own people in their native 
tongue. 


Increasing numbers of students like Solomon from 
the ‘“‘young churches” of practically every mission field 
in the world, are coming to Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. They will build the Church of the future on 
foundations laid by the pioneer missionaries. 


AG 
v 
) Dr. James K. Quay, 
Assistant to the President, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 
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Every one of these students must have financial aid. 
The same is true for more than one-half of Princeton 
Seminary’s total enrollment of 586. 


A minimum of $5 million in additional Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment is needed to support this pro- 
gram. 


Until this is in hand, current gifts of $200,000 must 
be found each year. 


Ly are 


for Current Scholarship Aid. | understand 


that if my gift is $100 or more, | will be placed in touch with the student receiving my gift. 


[] Please send me details of your Permanent Memorial Schoiarship Endowment Fund. 


Name (please print) 


Address 
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Twice weekly a squat little bus 
is maneuvered into a fence-bound 
courtyard at the entrance to our 
institution in Topeka, Kansas. It 
is commonly known as THE GREY 
GOOSE. This is because it is so 
strikingly unattractive. In fact, it 
could very well be the ugliest bus 
in the world. It is ugly not only 
because of its drab appearance. It 
is also ugly because of the human 
cargo it is designed to carry. 


At 8:00 a.m. the passengers 
emerge from the main security 
building through an electrically 
controlled gate. They are being 
returned to the State Penitentiary 
or the Industrial Reformatory. 
They are human beings, but they 
move after the fashion of chained 
circus bears. Each man is fettered 
— his handcuffed wrists are fas- 
tened to the links of a padlocked 
waist chain, and his legs are held 
in check from normal stride by 
connected steel ankle cuffs. The 
entire movement is one of the nec- 
essary vestiges of a system that 
was fathered by the church, and 
today practically forgotten. It is 
one of the most neglected fron- 
tiers the church faces today in its 
challenge of sharing its resources 
and talents in this important task. 


Prisons came into being out of 
the ‘‘benevolent and merciful con- 
cern” of the church over the mac- 
abre treatment of convicted felons. 
Until the advent of the nineteenth 








century, these unfortunates were 
herded into jails until trial. After 
conviction, they were either exe- 
cuted, dismembered, flogged or 
exiled. Always the treatment was 
corporal and cruel. 


During the last decade more at- 
tention has been given to prison 
reform than at any time since the 
beginning of the system itself. The 
Kansas Reception and Diagnostic 
Center in Topeka, Kansas, was es- 
tablished in 1961. The task of the 
Center is to provide a scientific 
evaluation of convicted male fel- 
ons, and this facility has been de- 
scribed as being ‘unique in the 
United States.” 


Tight but humane security is 
maintained by sixty trained Cor- 
rectional Officers. The inmate 
population numbers around one 
hundred. Thirty minimum secur- 
ity “‘trusties’’ are housed outside 
the gates in a modern well- 
equipped dormitory. At any given 
time some seventy inmates under- 
go psychiatric evaluation for a 
period of approximately sixty 
days. 


Within this setting the chaplain 
functions as a member of one of 
the psychiatric teams. Each mem- 
ber of the team prepares a com- 
prehensive evaluation of their 
joint and individual interviews 
with the inmate. From this they 
make recommendations for his re- 
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habilitation. All the chaplains who 
have served at the Center since 
1961 have received their training 
in the Division of Religion and 
Psychiatry at the Menninger Foun- 
dation. The Center has an asso- 
ciate relationship with the Foun- 
dation to provide clinical training 
for seminarians and clergymen 
who wish to broaden their skills 
in the ministry. 


While the chaplain’s clinical 
training is essential, his primary 
role is that of a pastor and a theo- 
logian. He visits and interviews 
the inmates. He helps them to 
adapt to a strange and highly struc- 


Chaplain Davies talks with an inmate. 


by Alfred H. Davies, PTS ’44 











tured environment. He attempts to 
alleviate the anxiety of imprison- 
ment and separation from friends 
and family. He conducts his pas- 
toral work on a depth level by 
confronting the existential hostil- 
ity that characterizes practically 
every offender against society with 
the good news of God’s grace and 
love as revealed in Jesus Christ. 


I saw Bob for a total of six 
hours — he is twenty years old, 
he has been in the Navy — he is 
now serving a five to fifteen year 
sentence for burglary, his first of- 


fense. Here is part of our conver- 
sation: 


Bob: I guess God will never for- 
give me. 


Chaplain: Forgive you for what, 
Bob? 


Bob: I killed my mother. How 
can he forgive me for that? 


Chaplain: Do you really believe 
you killed your mother? 
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Bob: My father and brother said 
I did. They told me right after 
the funeral. None of the fam- 
ily would even speak to me. 


Chaplain: You told me your 
mother died after an opera- 
tion. 


Bob: She did. 


Chaplain: So you tried to get 
even with your family? 


Bob: What do you mean? 


Chaplain: You committed a 
senseless burglary. You didn’t 
do this to get money — you 
gave that back, but to embar- 
rass your father. You wanted 
to strike back at him. 


Bob: Silence. 


Chaplain: Maybe you think that 
God is like your father? 


Bob: I know God won't forgive 
me. 


Chaplain: God will forgive any- 
one who has the courage to 
face himself with some un- 


derstanding. You know you 
did not kill your mother. But 
you did commit a burglary. 
Maybe the place to begin is 
to understand why you did 
that. When you can under- 
stand and forgive yourself 
God can forgive you. 


Bob: I hope so. 


No doubt THE GREY GOOSE, 
leg irons and handcuffs, will con- 
tinue to be instruments of restraint 
for years to come in a society 
where men commit crime and 
where external control is neces- 
sary. ‘The Kansas Reception and 
Diagnostic Center is symbolic of 
the hope that offenders can be 
understood and eventually reha- 
bilitated, 


Have we forgotten that one of 
the criteria of our failures in hu- 
man brotherhood and responsibil- 
ity is this: 


“I was in Prison and ye visited 
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‘“... and here lies under his stone effigy, your 
predecessor, Clement. He was Bishop here from 
1233 to 1258. He built the present Cathedral, al- 
though, of course, the first church was built by 
St. Blane in 602. Here is the effigy and grave of 
Bishop Michael Ochiltree, the only one of your 
predecessors to crown a Scottish King, James the 
Second, five hundred years ago.” 


The speaker was the Beadle (Sexton in U.S.A.) 
of my new parish of Dunblane Cathedral, and I, 
the somewhat overawed and bewildered last link 
in a chain of abbots, bishops and ministers stretch- 
ing back into history for thirteen hundred years. 
Here the clergy of the Celtic, Roman, Reformed, 
Episcopal and Presbyterian faiths have applied the 
Gospel to the Common Life. 


Still, Sunday by Sunday, the ancient Church is 
filled with worshippers finding how completely 
relevant the Gospel of Christ is in this new age. 
Besides the lairds and farmers and the townsfolk 
who at one time made up the congregation, there 
are now many young executives who commute to 
the big cities, members of the staff of the adjacent 
University of Stirling, holidaymakers and confer- 
ence goers. 
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Communion Tokens 


October 12, 1967 dawned clear and bright. To 
the north and west the distant peaks of the Gram- 
pian mountains sparkled in the sunlight. All four 
thousand inhabitants of Dunblane were early astir. 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, was coming to 
visit their 700-year-old Cathedral and their old 
Bishop Leighton Library. 

The Queen arrived to the peal of bells from the 
old tower of the Cathedral. She passed close to 
the house where Bonnie Prince Charlie had lodged 
on his way south to try to seize the throne in 1745. 
Her Majesty smiled when she was told of the little 
maid who, out of love for Prince Charlie, had tried 


to injure his enemy, the Duke of Cumberland. She 
was shown the stream under whose culvert she 
had hidden from her pursuers. 


The Queen was much interested in the three 
slate slabs in front of the Communion Table which 
cover the graves of the three Drummond sisters, 
whose uncle was the Dean of the Cathedral in 
1501. Margaret, one of the sisters, was engaged to 
marry King James IV. She was ‘‘a lady of rare 
perfection and singular beauty.” 


For reasons of state the nobles were determined 
that the King should marry Margaret Tudor of 
England, as subsequently he did. Some way had 
to be found of disposing of Margaret Drummond. 
One morning she was found with her two sisters, 
Euphemia and Sybilla, dead from poison, believed 
to have been administered in their porridge. 


The King did not forget his first love. Until the 
end of his days he paid £20 a year to the Priest at 
Dunblane “to do dirige and saule masses for 
Margaret.”’ 


But there are symbols of the gentler, ecumenical 
spirit of our later day. Behind the Communion 
Table is an oaken screen erected by Presbyterians 





With Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, inside Dunblane 
Cathedral are the Reverend John R. Gray and three mem- 
bers of his congregation, who are over ninety years of age. 
The lady at the left is a Doctor’s widow, she and her hus- 
band were missionaries in Blantyre, Malawi. 


in memory of Robert Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane 
from 1662-1672. On the front of the pulpit are 
carved figures of Bishop Leighton and John Knox. 

There are also reminders of the high seriousness 
with which the Kirk approached the Lord’s Supper. 
Within the precincts of the Cathedral is a Museum 
with, among much else, one of the largest and 
most varied selections of Communion Tokens in 
the world. These tokens (made of lead and either 
round or oblong in shape) were distributed among 
the worthy at the “preparatory” or ‘‘fast’’ service 
held at midweek, and were collected by the elders 
from the Communicants just before the celebration 





of the Sacrament on the following Sunday. 

Across the road from the Cathedral is the Leigh- 
ton Library which contains the now priceless books 
which Bishop Leighton left “for the use of the 
clergy of Dunblane.” 

As the Queen left the Cathedral Churchyard she 
passed two of its most interesting tombstones. On 
one tombstone is inscribed: 


Remember, man, as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I; 
As I am now, so shall you be. 

Prepare, therefore, to follow me. 


To which serious admonition some wag has added: 


To follow you I’m not content 
Until I know which way you went! 


As a reminder that the tides of the American 
Civil War touched these distant shores there 
stands by the south entrance to the Cathedral 
a stone which reads: 


In Memory of William McCowan, 
58th Massachusetts Infantry, 

who died in Camp Readfield, 
United States of America, 


S 


The townspeople of Dunblane greeting their Queen. 


Photographs from ‘‘The Glasgow Herald.” 


in defence of the Union, 
1st April, 1864, aged 47 years. 


Erected by Daniel McCowan of Fall River, 
United States of America, 
November 22nd, 1871. 

What chance took someone from this little city 
into the Union Army at the call of Abraham Lin- 
coln, to fight and die for freedom, and what nos- 
talgic yearnings led his relative to erect this stone 
in the place of his birth? Nobody appears to know. 
It is lost, like many another good story in the long 
history of this ancient Cathedral. 





James K. Quay 
Assistant to the President 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 08540 
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